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place at the room-temperature. Milk contains some bactericidal
substances, but these are of little Talue in restricting and
controlling bacterial growth.
The bacterial content of milk is usually extremely varied and
may be conveniently divided into two main groups : (1) normal
flora containing the saprophytic organisms naturally occurring
in milk and (2) organisms pathogenic to man.
(1)  Normal Flora.   Members of this  group do  not  produce
disease in man, but by their activity they may alter the physical
appearance of the milk and so render it unsuitable for consump-
tion.   The following sub-groups are frequently present :   (1) acid-
forming bacteria, e.g., Strept. fcecalis and the Lactobacilli, these
ferment lactose to produce lactic acid, which converts caseinogen
into the insoluble casein ;  sour milk with curdling is produced;
(2) alkali-forming bacteria, e.g., Alkaligenes, which saponify the
fat ;    (3) proteolytic organisms,  e.g.,  JB. subtilis,  Proteus and
Staphylococci, which give rise to whey formation through the
digestion of the casein by " casease ";   (4) gas-forming bacteria,
e.g., Cl. welchii and E. coZi.f and (5) inert organisms, including the
air cocci.
(2)  Human Pathogens.    Many important human diseases are
due to the presence in milk of pathogenic bacteria ; these diseases
are seen most frequently in children, who are the greatest con-
sumers of this commodity.   There are two chief sources for these
organisms :
(a)  Infections in the milker or other individuals handling the
milk,
(b)  Infection in the cow.
(a) Pathogenic organisms may be implanted in the milk during
either the milking process or the subsequent handling to which
milk is subjected. The usual mode of introduction is by coughing
or sneezing ; several outbreaks have been reported in which milk,
contaminated in this manner, has been the vehicle of infection.
The diseases so transmitted have been sore-throat, scarlet fever,
diphtheria, tuberculosis and possibly poliomyelitis. In other
instances infections of intestinal origin, such as enteric fever,
have been transmitted by the agency of milk. When such
outbreaks have occurred subsequent examination has usually
shown that some individual handling the milk was a carrier of
the responsible organism. It is an important function of public
health administration to ensure that carriers of pathogenic